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ORIGITAL, 
Address, 
Delivered before the Agricultural Society of Ni- 








easara County, on the 24th Oct. 1820, by Cyre- | 


‘nus Chapin, Esq. President, 


Fe.tow-Crtizens, 

By the constitutional provisions of our society, 
itis aduty devolving upon me to address you on 
this occasion. 


section of our country, and compare its present | 


condition with that which it might exhibit, with 
industry, economy and pérseverance, I cannot 


When I cast my eye over this | 


‘minds an ardour to persevere in a course pro- 
ductive of such happy consequences, 

At this period, when the prejudices which 
‘have long existed unfavourable to the improve- 
‘ment of agriculture, have been scattered by the 


‘upon the honour and utility of the calling. Agri- 
culture may well be termed the chief pillar which 
‘supports the dome of our independence-—Our 
freedom was achieved by its hardy sons ; and it 
‘is tothe purity of morals, induced almost of ne- 
cessity from the employment and consequen- 


beams of truth and science, little need be said | 


reason and sound policy. So it is in agricalture 
—the mode adopted by the father is almost inva- 
riably pursued by the son ; and the clearest dic- 
tates of reason are far less persuasive than the 
exainple of ancestors—like the man who, in car- 
rying his grain upon his horse, would ballance it 
on the one side with a stone, because his father 
and his grandfather had done sv belore him ; 
when even the glimmering of reason, if once per- 
mitted to dawn upon his mind, would have taught 
him the folly and inconvenience of the custom. 
So it is that our farmers have been inclined to 














‘tial habits of the yeomanry, that our independ- | 
ence is preserved in its priinitive equality and | 
consistency. 


| pursue the same beaten tract, not daring to vary 
from the established mode, which for a long time 


|| presented an effectual barrier to every species 


hut be alive to the importance of the daty which Happily, a sew era has commenced ; and the | of improvement. But happily this charm is now 
1am now aboutto perform. If there can be a| prejudices which enchaine® the minds of men || broken ; and agriculture is considered suscepti- 


time when the agficaltural interest of our coun- | have been scattered. Men of liberal feelings, || ble of improvement, and its perfectibility effect- 
iterature, have engaged in the | ed, like philosophy, from experiment. The sub- 


. « ° . } . . 
‘y requires the exertions of th®’Thdustrious and | Of science and 


cnterprising, that time has now arrived. Al 

though the means within our power are, from 
causes which cannot at present be removed, ex- 
tremely limited, still much may be effected by 
our united efforts. The infant state of our so- 
ciety, the apathy of a great proportion of our 
yeomanry to improvement, and their manifest 
aversion to innovations upon the established 
modes of cultivation, and especially the embar- 
rassments peculiar to this section of the country, 
originating in a great measure from the desola- 
tion which was recently spread around us, by the 
conflict of war, all combine to paralize our ef- 
jorts and render inefficient the limited means 
which we are enabled to encompass for the ac- 
complishment of the objects of our association. 
But when we view the subject in another light, 
we cannot but be animated with the prospect 
which brightens before us. Our conntry ts yet 
in an infant state—many of us, fellow-cilizens, 
well remember the scenes, in which we unitedly 
participated, when noug!:t around us was heard 
but the yell of the savage and the prowling of 
beasts of the forest. The deprivations, fears 
and anxieties which were then incident to our 
situation, compared with the very considerable 
degree of improvement which our country now 
exhibits, and the many comforts and convenien- 
cies of life which are scattered in such profusion 
around us, cannot fail to awaken emotions of 


pleasure, and at the same time infuse into. our | 


honourable and useful employment of tilling tbe jj ject is now viewed in its proper light, and much 


country. | 
tempt might look down upon the worthy and! 
humble peasant. ‘The profession has been ho- 
noured, and I might even say hallowed, by the 
worthies of every age—A Cincinnatus of older 





limes did not disdain voluntarily to retire from | 
the higiest dignity in the gift of his country to. 
the peaceful and quiet employment of following 
the plough. But to an American, still more sa- 
cred is the example of him who may be denomi- 
‘nated the political father of his country, who! 


deigned to consecrate the days of his retirement | 


{ 


to agriculiaral pursuits ; and we are happy to'| 
say, that his example has been followed by many | 








whose talents and learning have been devoted to | 
the best interest of the nation. 

The prejudice which the mind contracts in fia 
vour of any long established mode or doctrine,of | 
all things else, presents the most effectual bar- | 


rier to improvement—there is a natural aversion | 
to innovations upon an ancient custom ; antiqui- | 
ty attracts around it a kind of sacredness which | 
seems a species of sacrilege to violate. Men are 


not habitually thoughtful and reflecting ; but find 





it much easier to-receive the creeds of those who | 
have gone before them. as orthodox, than to ex- | 
amine for themselves and discover whether those | 








earth ; and are directing their efforts to the ad- // talent, learning and science are devoted to its 
vancement of the agricultural interest of our | cause; the happy effects of this new order of 
The time is past when the eye of con- | 


things are to be discovered in every section of 
ovr country ; the progress which the agriculta- 
ral interest is now making is unparalleled by that 
of any former period ; every class in community 
seems alive to its interest, and it is hoped and 
confidently believed that Niagara will not be. so- 
blind to its own welfare, so lost to a sense of its 
own interest and respectability, as to be the last 
in the rank of its votaries. 

History evinces, that in every stage of society 
and civilization, there is a constant conflict be- 
tween the wants of man and the means of sup- 
pliing those wants. As the laiter increase, so 
do the former ; and if the fact is to be establish- 
ed by the fate of those who-have gone before us,. 
we are irresistibly driven to the conclusion that 
the wants of mankind have, in the progress of ci-- 
Vilization and refinement, increased in a greater: 
ratio than the means of gratification, so that almost 
universally society has sunk under the weight of 
its necessities, whether real, artificial or imagi- 
nary. Inthe primitive or rnde stage of society, 
man is satistied with a sufficiency for what may 
be termed his absolute necessities : as civiliza- 
tion progresses he aims at the conveniencies, and 
in its still farther progress he sceks to be grati-. 
fied with the delicacies and Juxuries of Sife.. 


| doctrines are in: consistency with. the dictates: of i Thus his wants and means multiply, but in. we 
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uneqi val butin: aera has powers ure @ Mee bled by. | without Quonomy, tie vest directed efforts will } 


luxurious eileminacy, and nature can no longer 
supply his fictitious nec essities, and he ts crushed |; 
under the weight of the disparity ; bat we conti- 
dently hope that for this evil there will be found 
an eiiicteat remedy in the virtue and good sense 
of our countrymen. 

We rest with the utmost confidence in the be- 


lief, that the most equal and tree government | 


that ever existed, anited with such a general dif- 
fusion of useful information as is necessary to a 
proper and judicious management of buman af- 
fais, and an accurate discrimination between the 
real and imaginary happiness of man, will save 
one country from the vortex which bas drawn 
within its pale many which have preceded us. 
No nation perhaps ever existed, possessing 
more moral and physical advantages for the en- 
joyment of rational liberty than ours, Our conn- 
try has all the resources necessary for an inde- 
pendent nation ; it possesses the means for the 
support of three sources of wealth, agriculture, 
commerce and munufactores; which onitedly 
constitute the pillars which support our gove:n- 
mental fabric. As commerce and manufactures 
are supported by materials furnished by agrical- 
ture, so they should be governed and directed by 
it, in all their operations. These three interests 
ought mutually to support each other, and united- 
ly to constitute the-interest and prosperity of the 
nation. Itis a fact which cannot be concealed, 
that the conmmerce of our country has hitherto 
been exorbitant, and has been a fruitful source 
of those national calamities which we now expe- 
rience. During the tremendous contest of twen- 
ty years betweén Great-Brituin and France, ibe 
commerce of America increased with an unex- 
ampled rapidity, until it bad swoln to a size teuly | 
gigantic ; literally did our country fatten upon 
the spoils of Europe. ‘This tide of commercial 
prosperity rolled in upon our country an influx 
of wealth, and with it a profusion of foreign man- 
ufactures, which has created a passion for these 
elegancie 8, and introduced a spirit of extrava- 
gance which is truly alarming in a republican 
government, and under the pressure of which 
our country is involved in serions calamities. 
The period has now arr.ved when this mania 
should subside, and reason point us to our real 
interest. Let the delasion which hae prejudiced 
our minds against the fabrics of our own country 
vanish, and a system of economy be introduced, 
which is the surest and indeed the only remedy 
for our embarrassments. 
The constituent parts of a good system of agri- 


enlture are few and simple, and such as are easi-, 


ly comprehended by the most limited capacity. 
To prepare the earth, by enriching if necessary, 
by draining, by tilling sufficiently for the recep- 
tion an! implanting the seed; by securing the 
crops with proper enclosures, and providing suit- 
able buildings for their preservation when har- 
vested, in connexion with making suitable appro- 
priations of lands for different kinds of crops, 
constitute a good system of husbandry. 

But there are other things necessary to the 
anceess of the farmer. Industry, economy and 
system, are indispensably requisite to the im- 
provement of agriculture ; and without these no 
one has a right to anticipate success, Withont 


>| 





Leflicient energies be deranged. 
that diligence and perseverance will surmount | 


confusion will obtain in every part, and the most 
itis a maxim, | 


every obstacle, however difficult ; and that with 
determinate resolution, man may accomplish any 
object to which he shall pradenily and skilfully 
divect bis efforts. The duty, the comfort, the 
convenience and the happiness of man, all require 
i him to be industrious and persevering; the en- 
ergies of his mind and the powers of his bedy 
ure suited to activity, in whatever employment 
jhe may be engaged. Finally, man was made to 
be an active being ; and if he resigns himself io 
sloth and indolence, it is a perversion of the de- 
sign of nature and is sure to be productive of his 
own tmisery. 

System ts the life of every business, and inthe 
absence of this very little t effected to any usefal 
purpose. The importance’ of this must have 
been noticed by every one who has observed the 
different manner in which different farmers con- 
duct their affairs. The hushandman whose plans 
are well digested, whose utensils are in order, 
and at all times to be found in their proper pla- | 
ces, and whose workmen porsue their daily Ia- 
bour systematically, accomplistes twice as much | 
as he who pays no tegard to system and arrange- | 
ment. ‘lo the truth of these remarks every | 
farmer can attest, and [ trust its importance willl | 
‘not fail to have its proper effect upon our minds. | 

It will doubtless be thought to come within’ 
_ the province of my duty on this occasion, to make 
§.me remarks particalarly adapte “{to the agri- 
| culture of our own county. ‘To dwell apon the 

| Peculiar advantages which nature with so pro- 
‘fuse a hand has lavisiied upon us, and which 
/ might well afford a theme for eulogy , 13 now un- 
inecessary.  Suilice it to say, that we 
the advantages of fertility of soil, adapted to vari- 
iety of production, and of temperature and salu- 
brity of climate, that are calculated to meet the 





an industrious and enterprising people. 

There is one object of primary importance, 
which should always be kept in view by an agri- 
culturist ; he should never suffer his lands to be 
exhausted, but should pursue such asystem, so 





duce the least exhaustion of the soil. ‘Tosecure 
this very desirable end, a rotation of crops is ne- 
cessary. It is well known that crops of the same 


seil in their growth and maturation. For in- 
stance, wheat and rye extract the same species 
of nutriment ; it then follows, that rye succeed- 
ing acrop of wheat, has bat a diminished portion 
of the luxuriancy of the soil which contributes to 
its growth and perfection, ‘These crops, there- | 
fore, or otheis of a similir nature, should not 
follow eachw other in constant succession for any 
great length of time, if itis desired to obtain 
good crops and to keep the soil in good condi- 
tion; but the land should be appropriated to 
some other production which extracts a different 
species of nutriment. This rotation gives the 
soil an opportanity to resuscitate in its several 
ingredient qualities, which are requisite for the 
various species of vegetation, ‘The nourishment 





industry nothing important can be accomplished ; | 





e possess all | 


necessities, the eoavenience and the wealth of 


far as may be consistent with profit, as will pro- | 


general class extract the same qualities from the | 


drawn from the earih by farinaceous crops is of 





— —— 


a ditt erent ape cies tror n that extracted by the A 
;prove abortive ; and without order and system | gumimous or the esculent roots ; therefore a suc. 


cession of crops under the sey eral classes maids 
tains an equality in the various resources con. 


tained in the soil for the different species of ye. 


getation. 

This doctrine may not seem so important to be 
regarded in a new country, where the fertility of 
the soil is so exaberarft as seemingly to preclude 
all danger of an immediate exhaustion ; still, j; 
/ we take a more comprehensive view of ‘the sub- 
sect, and trace the consequences which flow fron, 
4 it through a succession of years, we cannot bu: 
| acknowledze its vast importance in every system 
4, of husbandry. 

The soil of our county is well adapted to the 
production of all the different crops which con. 
stitute the staple commodities among our north. 
ern farmers. We are able to cultivate wheat to 
as great perfection as in any other section of the 
state. In making selections from the different 
species of wheat, we should be careful to prefer 
that which is least endangered by the accidents 
to which wheat is liable, and which furnishes the 
| best and the surest crop: of the various species, 
‘some are more liable than others to suffer from 
| the severity of winter, some from the diseases 

incident to wheat, others from growing in the 
stalk ; some produce, in proportion, a greater 
I / quantity and others a fiver quality ef four. All 
' these incidents should be taken into the account, 
in forming our estimate of the excellence of the 
‘kind. We hope hereafter to obtain a greater va 
4 riety of seed, and from the experiments which we 
) intend waking, to be able to give such i: forma- 
it yn upon this branch of our subject as will be of 
i utility to the practical farmer. With regard to 
smut, which ts often ruinous to crops of wheat, 
|, it is generally understood, that the best remedy 
yet discovered is to wash and steep the sced for 
a short time tn a solution of saline or mineral 
substance, rejecting the light seed which floats 
upon the surface ; and when drained, to sprinkle 
it with lime, ashes, or plaster of paris, and when 
dry itis fit for sowing ; and it should also be re. 
membered that wheat sown at an early period ts 
less liable to disease, and generally produces a 
more abundant crop. Rye, oats and Indian corn, 
are easily cultivated among us with great suc- 
cess. “The leguminous crops, the esculent roots, 
and all the green crops, may be produced with 
equal success. 
| Here let me remark, that our farmers are very 
- apt to mistake their interest by cultivating too 
great a quantity of land, which precludes the 
| 











possibility of their managing it ina manner which 
! am confident would be most conducive to their 
| profit and convenience. One acre well culti- 
i vated will, io the end, conduce more to profit 
than two acres badly managed ; and here let me 
observe generally, that the ground should by no 
facans be plonghed when wet; one important 
oliject in ploughing is to loosen and enliven the 
earth ; bot this object is almost wholly defeated 
if the eround i is plonghed when very moist. 
Hitherto very little attention bas been bestow- 
ed by our farmers upon the improvement of live 
stock. It is a lone time since this subject began 
to receive general attention in England, and we 
are bappy to say, that now in our own country it 
begins to assume its merited importance. T here 
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is perhaps no subject connected with agriculture | most limited sense, applying it to those articles || bonds of social union, inculcates love of country, 


which has been more unpardonably neglected. 
Very little care and attention would effect great 
improvements ; of every kind we should select 
the best; and from them we might soon expect 
a general improvement. We should have in our 
own minds distinct ideas of those qualities which 
constitute excellence in each kind; and these 
qualities may be referred to the general classiti- 
cation of form, size, time for maturity, hardiness 
of constitution, prolific quality, facility to fatten, 
and rapidity of growth. To enter upon a part- 
cular discession ofthe physical qualities under 
these general heads, would exceed the limits of 
this address ; and after all the theories which we 
have given us upon the subject, much remains 
to be determined by the good sense aod sound 
discretion of the farmer. I cannot here refrain 
from remarking, that we are.extremely faulty 
in the management of our live stock, and es- 
pecially in the winter season ; instead of feed- 
ing them profusely only two or three times a 
day, they should often be fed, bat sparingly at 
each time ; they should be kept neat and clean, 


and secured as far as possible from the incle- | 


mency of the season ; and every observing farim- 
er can attest, that much of their profit aod uti- 
lity depends upon this mode of treatment ; it 
isa mistaken idea, that the improvemeut of ani- 
mals is effected in any very great degree by 
enlarging their size; but it may be received 
as a position generally correct, that beasts of 
middling size, compact form, well proportion- 
ed in the several parts, bones of a mederate 
size, with large and stont muscles, which in- 
dicate strength, are more valuable than any 
other description, whether we consult profit or 
convenience. 

Permit me for a few moments to turn your at- 
tention to the caltivation of fruittrees. Although 
fruit may uot be considered as supplying one of 
the primary necessaries of lite, stili it will readi- 
iy be admitted that is a very desirable conve- 
nience, Which contributes mach to the pleasure 
and enjoyment of life. It is our daty as well as 
our privilege to secure the possession and en- 
joyment of those conveniences, aud even luxu- 
ries, which are innucent and harmless in them- 
selves, and not pernicious in their consequences. 
it requires but a trifling expense, a little care 
and attention, to rear fruit trees. In the first 
place scions of the choicest kinds should be pro- 
cured; for the best are as easily cultivated as 


those which are of lithe or no value. The 


young tree should be properly praned ; freed | 
‘trom every uscéless appendage ; the bark cleans. | 


ed from the outer shaggy coat 5 and if scraped 
and made tender the circulation of the juices is 


promoted and the growth and matority of the: 


tree greatly facilitated. ‘Phe earth around the 
tree shonld be loosened and enriched, and with- 
al the tree secured from being matilited and dis- 
placed by the intrusion of beasts. I hardly need 
observe that fruit trees, carefully cultivated, pro- 
duce fruit far superior to those of the same spe- 
cies unassisted by art. 

I should teel conscious of neglecting an im- 
portant duty on this occasion, did | not advert to 
# subject which carries with it a deeper interest 
than is usually attached to it. I mean domestic 
manufactures ; and |! here use the term in its 
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which are, or ougiit to be, fabricated withia.our || cherishes a spirit ot freedom, unites mankind in 
In this respect, allow me to say, | 
that the education of females is radically defec- | 
The wheel and the distail have been too | 


own families. 


tive. | 
long laid aside as inconsistent with female delica- 
cy, and foreign fabrics introduced in thew stead, | 


vall the ties of interest, affinity and affection ; and 
ifinally, it is the ligament which nnites the fami- 
ilies of earth together in one general compact, and 
is the foundation upon which civilization has 
ever delighted to rear her noble and exalled edi- 


press the subject, but relinquish it as unimpor- 


which has coutributed in no small degree to the || fice. 
embarrassments which now press heavily upon || 

us. Itis time to banish the delusion with which || a eens Tern 
we have been so long infatuated, and to intro- |) 
duce the simplicity of former times. Why not } 
teach our daughters to be industrious, frugal,and | 
economical ? Were this inconsistent with their 
happiness F would close iy lips, and remata si- 
lent: Did not even their own enjoyment con- ‘ , 
spire with the general good imperiously to re- | a copy of a letter which Lreceived a few days 


quire a reforw in this respect, 1 would no longer || since from General Morais. Being perlectly 





Burden’s Plowzh. 





Canasonanie, January 15, 1621. 


Dear Sir—lI take the liberty of sending to you 


| ApEinoes from my own experience of the cor- 
In the first place, moderate labour is condu- | T°°Mess of the General's opinion of Burvey’s 


cive to health. Is proof of this 1 need only re- |; PLoucu, and believing that the publication ot 
cur to facts. Go visit the drawing-rooms of the | his letter would be beneficial to the agricultural 
idle and luxurious, and what do you discover but interest, | hope you will give ita place in the 
the weak and frail form, the sickly and consump- Plouch.B 
tive countenance ; contrast this witii the healify mG: FOG ¥ 
visage, the glowing cheek, and the sprightly eye Your obedient servant, 
found under the lowly roof and in the lonely cot- eee by: a8 
tage of the humble peasant ; and then ask whe- HENRY FP. CON. 
ther activity, labour and industry are not con- || S, Southwick, Esq. 
dacive to health and happiness ? ih 
Inthe second place, industry leads to correct 
habits of thinking and acting. The mind is na- 
turally active, and unless directed to some useful 
object, and employed about the concerns of life, 
-t will portray fancied images, picture fairy : ; igh 
scenes, and form an ideal world, with views of" aud feel myself ander obligation to you for your 
As far as | have yet tried this 


tant. 


Burtrersutrs, Nov. 13, 1820. 





Dear Sir—I received your letter of the Ist 
|Sept. on the 4th ult. with the Burden Plough, 





life and happiness incobsisteat with reality, and | Kan attention. 


which never fail to result in’ pain and dis apport | plough, I have every reason to be well pleased 
ment through life. On the contrary, industry |)... } ; wae ; 

nem Are eet ; ~ il with it; the work it makes ts neat, and superior 
and activity chasten the imagination, strengthen 


the intellect, and induce correctaess of habit and to that of Wood, and requires much less strength 


purity and propriety of thought. | of team. 
In the third place, these employments qualify H 
our females for usefuluess in society. So many |) : ‘ jee 
and so obvious are the reasons in support of this || * Plece of land, mixed soil, principally gravel, 
position that it is entirely unnecessary to advert || with one of Wood's ploughs, drawn by a yoke of 
to them. Suffice it to say, that every female 
should be well skilled in all the various branches 
of domestic economy ; thut on this in an eminent 
degree depends her usefulness. Do we wish 
our danghters to be virtuous and useful in socie- 
ty ? to have them qualified for the enjoyment of 
happiness themselves, and to impart it to others? 
then let us train them in habits of industry and 
economy : Lei the fair sex forever banisi the || ‘The venders of other plonghs are very jealous 
idea that their charms, their beauties, and their |) of this, and try to raise prejndices against it.— 
wenbucing sis Geperd epee te soft and sickly deli- ft Bat Mr. Durdea will, Lhave no doubt, succeed 
cacy induced by babits of idleness and luxury, and | . ae 
which is io direct hostility to correcticss of | 20d bis plough will be considered an acquisition 
thonght and soundness of intcHect. ‘to our country. [should be very unwilling.to 
But it is time that Pcome to aclose. 1 can- be without the one you were so obliging as to 
not, however, forbear to remark that the subjéet | ; 2 Hae 
of agriculture, tome, seems datly fo attach to it. 
increased importance and renewed interest. — It), 
is the source of every thing noble, usefel and ex- | 
cellent. It gives life, vigour, and animation to | 
every part of society. Wiihont it we could ex- || Your friend and servant, 
ist but in asavage state. All the nobler faculties |; JACOB MORRIS 
. et o. 4 JuURHRIS, 
of the soul would be degraded, and man reduced | 
toalevel with the brute. It strengthens the Hlenry F. Cox, Eso. 


My son Lewis Lee was engaged in breaking up 





oxen and a pair of horses; I took my Burden 


plough down, and with the oxen alone made 
more expeditious and better work than his did 
In fact his 
people were so fond ef my plough that they re- 


with the strength of the whole team. 


turned it with reluctance. 








jscnd me. 


With great esteem, Tam, 


ey 
Sir, 
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On the Culture of Hemp. | 


No. I. 


Mropiesex, Ist January, 1821. 


— 


To Thomas Beals, Esq. Treasurer of ihe Ontario introduction of the cotton plant in the south. 


/Igricultural Society. 
Dear Srr, 


You requested me some days since to commit 1 impulse thus given to every branch of agricultu- 


to writing my views on the subject of patronising 
the culture of hemp in our country. | approach 


the subject with a perfect consciousness of my | 


inability to doit justice. Crude and hasty must 


all my communications necessarily be on subjects | 


of this kind—but you will know how to excuse 
their imperfections, and will appreciate their mo- 
tive. IfI succeed in drawing the attention of 
the society to the subject, it may prove useful, 
by drawing forth the experience and observation 
of some more competent and practical writer, to 
refute or confirm the hints which I may cuggest, 
and thus perhaps we may arrive at some useful 
knowledge on the subject, although I may fail to 
word any. 

For more than twenty years [ have been set- 
tied in opinion, that hemp must ultimately become 
one of our most important and valuable exports 
from the interior counties of this state, and of the 
states west of us. 1 conceive it to be as natural 
and as valuable a staple, and every way as well 
adapted to our climate and soil, as cotton is to 
the climates and soils of the south. It will pro 
duce more pounds per acre than cotton, and with 
much less manwal labour, and will command in 
market, if properly prepared and handled, a price 
as great as the short stapled cottons by the 

ound. . 

The immense value and importance of the in- 
troduction of the cotton plant, to our southern 
ayriculture, cannot and will not be disputed by 
any who know its history and results. Some 
twenty-five years ago, cotton was scarcely thought 
of as an article of export from the south. Ex- 
periments were made, and found advantageous ; 
immense capitals were in afew years invested in 
the object, and cotton superceded all other ob- 
jects of cultivation for the purpose of exportation, 
xeept that of rice ; and the cultivation of rice it: 
self was almost immediately confined to the tide- 
water plantations. The indigo planting was 
abandoned, and the inland swamps became valu- 


able only as corn lands, to supply the wants of | 


the cotton planters. Thus an intertor and home 
murket was immediately created for all the corn 
and provisions of the country —nay, immense 
quantities were necessarily imported to supply 
these wants.» [speak here from experience.— 
A lizht and valaable staple was thus introduced 
tote general cullivation——zt employed all the sur- 
plus labour of the country to great advantage, and 
the resalts of tins labour were easily aad cheap 
ly converied into cash in our seaports. The 
cotton planters’ wants created a ready cash mar- 
ket for the corn, beef and pork of his neighbour 
at home ; and the tebacco planters aided to en- 
hance the prices of every necessary of life in the 
interior of the conntry. — Before the introduction 


ef colton into the interior of the Carolinas and of 
} 


| 2s. per bushel. The introduction of cotton rais- 
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hare among us in the north and west, a mere drug. 
| utterly unconvertible into cash even at 1s, 6d. und 
} 


‘ed the demand and price, and a ready market 
was found at the planter’s door at from 4s. to 10s. 
per bushel for his grain. ‘These are indeed but 


a few of the important results which followed the 


The rise of landed property, the employment of 
‘ capital in the interior, the general and important 


ral industry, .have produced effects important 
| beyond calculation to.the interior interests of the 
‘south. If hemp, asa staple for exportation, can 
be made to answer a similar or more profitable 
object of cultivation in the north, it will surely 
|| be considered worthy of the attention and beunty 
| of our agricultural society. I think the attempt 
is worthy of their patronage. The culture and 
| management of hemp is not generally understood, 
and most of our farmers are fearful of entering 
upon new and untried projects. The cotton 
| plant was met by similar fears and apprehen- 
sions, but it became’ the almost universal staple 
of the south ; without aid, bounty or patronage, 
it overcame every prejudice and produced its 
benefits without an agricultural society. Sol 
believe will hemp in the north ; but it will require 
lime ; experience moves slow, and habit and 
prejudice are bard to overcome. Ifour agricul- 
tural seciety can, by a judicious bounty and pa- 
tronage quicken this result, | do think it a desi- 
rable object. 





I have conversed with many farmers on this 
subject—They seem very generally to urge the 
following objections : 

Ist. Hemp requires a moist soil—none but 
bottom lands will produce it. I say this is a pal- 
pable error. Any soil which is rich enough for 
flax or wheat, is good for hemp ; upland is the 
best, if it be well manured an¢ well cultivated. 
The hemp plant loves a dry, warm and rich soil, 
and must have good cultivation like every other 
crop, or it will not realise the hopes of the 
farmer. 








The second objection is—*If we all go to 
raising hemp, we shali reduce the price as much 
below par as grain is at present.” I say there 
i} is no danger of such an event—we shall not all 
raise hemp—many small farmers have not the 
means of doing so to any advantage ; all such will 
find it to their advantage to raise grain and pro- 
visions to supply the wants of the hemp planters. 











Few of our ordinary farmers have capital or cre- 
dit to go advantageously into the cultare of hemp ; | 
and as to the danger of overstocking the market, 
| Lam confident that all the efforts of our society | 
cannot in ten years reduce the price of fine hesap | 
ten dollars‘on a ton. 1 would refer you to the 
prices current at New-York, Boston and Phila- 
debphia, for the last eight years, on the article of | 
hemp: water rotted hemp, none in market—dew 
rotted hemp, $150. The simple dednction is, | 
that Russia hemp, at 240 to $280, is substituted 
for American hemp, because we have none in mar- 
ket fit for use. ‘The calls of our commerce and | 





naval establishment require immense supplies | 
annually, and at enormous prices, of Russia hemp, 








because we have none to offer that is fit for use, 














and only because we have none of this quality to 
otter. 

But, my dear sir, this subject, as I enter upon 
it, presenis so many and so copious subjects of 
enquiry. that I tind the limits of a single sheet 


| too small to give one half of the important views 


which may be taken of the subject. IfT have 
time I will extend my crude observations, in the 
hope that they may induce our society to engage 
in the object of introducing this valuable staple 
of export into our husbandry. 
Re:pectfully, yours, 
AGRICOLA. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 
On Gypsum. 


In the essay on manures, &c. which took the 
premium, in this county, in 1819, mention was 
made of the proper manner of applying gypsum 
as a manure for a crop of winter grain, which, 
for the purpose of exciting more particular at- 
tention, is here repeated. It is well known that 
this manure, applied to such crops when sown, 
or in the spring following, has scarcely any per- 
ceptible effect in increasing their growth. In 
order therefore to render the manure profitable, 
in applications of this kind, the ground must be 
enriched with gypsum previous to its being bro- 
ken up, preparatory for what we call a summer 
fallowing for the crops in question. In this 
country the practice is indeed but poor husban- 
dry, especially as it is usually performed ; but, 
poor as it is, it is desirable that it should be turn- 
ed to the greatest advantage, as long as it is pur- 
sued. ‘There is seldom any occasion, in this 
country, for the mode of culture that we call 
summer fallowing. Inthe moist cool climate of 
England, and in old lands of the clayey texture, 
which usually abound there, summer fallowing, 
as it is practised there, not as it is here, may 
sometimes be found necessary for the purpose of 
making such soils more sweet and pulverulent, 
as well as for destroying weeds; but the warm 
dry summers of this country, and the warm dry 
soil of which it is usually composed, seems to 
render the case quite different here. We can 
usually accomplish either of the objects just by 
winter fallowings, and by repeated ploughings 
after the crop of winter grain has been harvest- 
ed. But to the point in question. 

Let us suppose that a field is intended to be 
broken up, say, by the middle of June, for the 
purpose of being sown with winter grain in the 
fall: say that this field, with the culture usually 
bestowed in our summer fallowings, will not af- 
ford a greater product of wheat than at the rate 
of 12 or 14 bushels to the acre: now I assert 
thai with the application of 2 bushels of gypsom 


to the acre, applied at a suitable times previous 


to breaking up the sward, a crop of from 18 to 
20 bushels to the acre may be expected from the 
same land. This increase, it will however be 
uuderstoad, is only to be derived from soils 
adapted for the use of gypsum. This manure is 


to be strewn over the sward early in the spring, 


or perhaps in the fall preceding ; at all events a 
sufficient length of time previous, for the manure 


j| to exhibit its effect on the land. This is to be 
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known by a ‘growth of white clover starting up, | 
and the sward exhibiting a.fine green mere 


ance ; and as soon as this change is effected in| 
the appearance of the sward it may be turned, 
ever for a crop of winter grain. 

My object in this essay, is to invite farmers 
make fair trials of what is above proposed. 


them measure off an acre of their field, intended | 
for summer fallow next season, apply the gyp- 
sum as soon as vegetation commences in the 
spring, tarn over the sward as soon as the gyp- | 
sum exhibits its effects, as above stated, and if) 
they do not find the difference in the product to 
be as great as J have estimated #, I will confess 
myself to be much mistaken indeed. And above 
all, let the result of any such trials, wien made, 
be duly published for the benefit of the wig 
Albany, Jan. 1821. 








SB RGLIONS. 
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FROM THE COMPLETE GRAZIER. 
[An English work of great merit.] 


On Draining. 





[Concluded from our last. ] 


In the draining of uplands, or those lands 
which are situated so high that the water can 
flow off from them, if it be properly collected 
and conducted, a different system prevails ; of 
which, though our limits forbid us to specily ev- 
ry various situation possible, it is altempted to 
convey some idea in the following outline. 

In the lands of this description ik generally 
happens that the waters from the springs beneath 
the soii are impeded in their curreut towards the 
rivers in their vicinity. ‘Ihe springs in question 
have been found to originate from the moisture 
of the surrounding aimosphere ; which, being 
condensed into wateron the summit of eminences, 
in consequence of the increased degree of cold 
prevailing in such situations, penetrates the va- 
rious strata of the incumbent porous soil. The 
water thus formed, continues to descend, some- 
times for several successive. miles, though in 





to j 
If! 
any of them are incredulons in this matter, let | 





general from tue nearest hills, into. the adjacent 
valley, tl, its course being tutercepted by a bed | 
of clay, it accumulates ta considerable quantities ; 
being thus forced to work its way through the | 
porus strata of gravel, stones, rock, or sand, &. 
incumbent ow the clay, it follows their course or: 


dip till they approach the surface of the earth. } 


or are impeded by any obstacle, which causes’ 
the water to rise upwards to the surface, and 
thas produces fens, bogs, springs, &c. 


adegree of moisture prevails, the ground should 
be perforated with an auger, in order to ascer- 
tain the depth ofthe laien springs, and of course 
the thickness of the upper bed or layer of soil.— 
Should this not exceed four or six feet, aw hori- 
zontal ditch ought to be cut along the foot of the 
hili, in order to intercept the water, which 
should be carned off by one or more trenches 
communicating with such horizontal diteh, and 
conducting the body of water, thos formed, into 


i} 


At the foot of eminences then, where too great | 








the nearest rivulet. And, as the strata or lay- 





ers, through which the water penetrates in for- 
ming such ssrings, have in general the same in- 
‘lination or dip as the surface of the eminence, 
the anger-holes ought to be perforated, and the 
ditch cut perpendicularly to that surface, and not 
vertically downwards, as is usual in the common 


epee ednaennneesnendiicmenges ean eS: 


of plastered floors, may be chiefly substituted for 
stones, pebbles, or faggots. 

For draining a bill, composed ofalternate beds 
of rocks and clay, it will be necessary to make dif- 
ferent drains across, through the wet ground, 
and at different heights, to communicate with a 





practice : by pursuing this mode, the arival at 
the second stratum will be greatly facilitated, as 
the annexed figure will, we trust, render sufh- 
ciently plain. . 





| 


In this figure, the letter 5 represents the | 
upper stratumn,which may be supposed of marl ; 
c d the second stratum, for instance, of sand ; e f 
the earth accumulated in the valley. The let- 
ters g g illustrate the manner of boring the 
holes perpendicularly to the side of che mountain 
and not perpendicularly to the horizon, as at h 
h ; trom which it is obvious that,in penetrating 
the upper stratum in order to ascertain that be- 
neath it, the former method g g is more shorter, | 
and consequently more effectual than the latter, 
hh 

_ Should it, however, happen, that on cutting a 
ditch five or six feet deep along the foot of a 
hill, vertically to the rising plain, the upper stra- 
tum be not cut or penetrated, and of course no 
water ooze into the bottom of such ditch, other 
holes must be perforated in the bed of the latter, 
to the depth of some yards, or till some water 
appear. In case this expedient succeeds, seve- 
cal holes ougit to be bored, and the water thence 


arising should be conducted inio the neighbour- | 


ing brook, or rivulet; as if will now rise, col- 
I ct in those ditches six feet below the wet sur- 
face of the valley, and thus be completely car- 
ried off. 

In proportion as the ditches above mentioned 
descend, they should be made narrow by means 
of spades calculated for this purpose ; the lowest 
part being coutracted more than any other, not 
only because such narrow channel gives the wa. 


ter a more rapid current ; but also in order that | 


its shoulders or edges may support stones, or 
faggots, for covering the drain at a small expense, 
without afiectiog or impecing the current of the 


drain from the upper wet ground. The removal 
of superfluous moisture trom soils that are po- 
rous above and retentive below, may be effected 
by making a large drain in the most coavenient 
place,and cleaning the furs well, to serve instead 
of smaller ones. 

The system of draining uplands, above detail- 
ed, is that pursued by Mr. Elkington, whom, the 
Board of Agriculture honoured with a liberal 
premium for communicating his discovery to the 
public ; although the priority of such discovery 
was Claimed by the late Dr. James Anderson, 
who is asserted to have published an account of 
it ten years before. From a consideration of 
the various circumstances, it will be seen that 
draining depends apon three points.—1. Upon 
finding the main spring, or cause of the injury 
the land sustains, without which nothing effectu- 
al can be done.—-2. Upon taking the level of 
that spring, and ascertaining its snbterranean 
bearing ; for ifa drain be cut a yard below the 
line of the spring, the water thence issuing 
cannot be reached ; but by ascertaining that line 
by means of levelling, the spring can be cut off 
effectually, and consequently the land will be 
drained in the cheapest and most complete man- 
ner.—3. By making use of the anger, to reach 
or tap the spring, and give vent to the water thas 
confined, when the depth of the drain does not 
reach it; where the level af the outlet: will not 
admit of its being cut to that depth, and where 
the expense of cutting so deep would not only 
be very great, but the execation of it accompa- 
nied with very considerable difficulty. 

Sometimes, however, situations eccur, in 
which the first stratum of earth is too thick to be 
easily pierced by the auger; or, where the 
water, condensed in the manner already stated, 
may work its passage between the second, third, 
or fourth strata, forming the sides of the hills 
from a deficiency of so many of their strata,at the 
summits. Consequently the water, heing con- 
fined by the substances which form the plain of 
the vailey, ascends through them to the surface, 
and thereby forms marshes and bogs ; this incon- 
venience may be successfully obviated, by adopt- 
ing the common method of draining. 

Lastly, when the drains have rendered the 
marshes sufficiently firm to allow catile to walk 
ov them, the heaviest rollers that can be obtained 
should be drawn repeatedly over them during 
the first year, in order to consolidate them effec- 
tually. Previously to rolling, in the spring, it 
has been recommended to sow every kind of 
grass-seeds indiscriminately on the land, such as 
clover, hay seed, ray-grass, or darnal, &c. 

In the course of the preceding details on drain- 
ing uplands, frequent mention has been made of 
the auger, an effective implement for most com- 
mon purposes ; but as peat, when perforated 
with this instrument, is apt to close, by being 
pressed only in a lateral direction, without being 
cut, the current of water is liable to he wea ime 
peded, and consequently the work rendered in- 
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water. Hollow bricks, ridge tiles, or fragments 





Neffectual, To obviate such inconveniences, a 
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useful implement has been communicated to the 
poblic by Thomas Eccleston, Esq.* of Scares 
Hall, in the county of Lancaster, of which the 
annexed figure will afford an idea. 





Ais the cutter of the peat- -Lorer, (for such is 
the name of Mr. E’s contrivance), which pene- 
trates the peat. 

Is, the body of the borer, which is six inches 
in diameter.” 

C represents the opening through which the 
peat, introduced by boring, ts extracted from 
the ground, 

D describes part of the iron bar of the peat- 
horer, tv the upper part of which a cross handle 
5 to be attached. 

By means of this machine, a cylindrical col- 
uinn of peat, sixinches in diameter, will be ef- 
fectually cut out and removed, and thus afford a 
free passage to the water. Thus the trouble 
and expense of draining marshy land may be 
considerably redaced ; and they will at length 
become so firm, that the first drains will continue 
uninjured, In his communication tothe Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Mr. Eccleston 
states, that the situation of the soil must regulate 
the proper depth to which the peat-borer onght 
to descend. Where moss lands are very low, 


and liable to inundation, it willbe proper to || 


penetrate only sufficiently deep to drain the sur- 
face, as deep boring woul! cause it to sink so 





vards, and which Sir Joseph Banks says, he has 
een able to trace as thick as a small finger.— | 


peaty bog, as might be seen in some parts of the | 
hanks of the Duke's open drains. As the bud, 
| by which the plant appears to renew itselfin the 
spring, is situated on the horizontal root, a yard 
or wore in depth, the shoot must, in its progress 
upwards, be liable to meet with under drains, 
and penetrate into them, through the opeuings 
left for the passage of the water. When once 

entered, nature has given the plant powers of 
piercing the soil upwards, and to enable it to ve- 
getate in the atmosphere ofa drain. The evil, if 
known, Sir Joseph Banks thinks,may be removed 
by casting the under drains into open ones.* 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


OF THE 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 


Manufactures, Ploughing Match, and Agricul- 
tural Invention for the year past—as announced 
at their anniversary held at Brighton, on the 17th 
and 18th days of October, 1820. 


THIRD REPORT. 


The committee on the Ploughing Match viz. S. 
W. Pomeroy, one of the Board of ‘l'rustees, Ben- | 
jumin Goddard of Brookline, and Paul Upton of 
| Salew, reported as foliows. That a green sward , 
is 28 rods in length, was divided into sections of | 














excecdingly low as to be overtlowed by every 
sudden shower of rain, 

Before the subject of draining is dismissed, it 
nay not be altogether unnecessary to notice a fact 
relative tothe obstructions to which drains are 
liable, either from stones or earth falling into 
them from the sides, but more particularly from 
the growth of the marsh horse-tail (Equisetaune | 
palustre, L.) ; an agnatic vegetable, that has 
Leen discovered growing within drains to a very 
considerable extent, which it has at length com- 


lin depth. 

That tive Competitors entered and took their 
sections by lot, wiz :— 

Lot No. 1.—Samuel Ward of Roxbury, fin- 
ished in 47 minutes, furrows furned 20—one 
yoke of Oxen, Ploughman and Drivers 

No. 2.—Gorham Parsons, of brighton, finished | 
lin 41 minutes, furrows turned 2O—ene yoke of | 
'Oxen, po Diver. 








pletely choked up. For the following ‘remarks 
onthe effects produced by that plant on drains, 
we are indebted toa communication by Sir Jo 

seph Banks to the Board of Agriculture. 
At the Duke of Bedford’s seat, at Woburn, 
Bedfordshire, some bogs, drained by under | 
| 


drains, made at grezst expense, appeared at first 


perfectly dry, but were afterwards found to be- 
come gradaally less so. On examination, these 
drains were found more or less choked hy a) 
plant vegetating within them, and forming, both 
stems and roots, the whole sever:l yards in 
length, intercepting the coarse of the water, 
weakening the current by cezrees, and at last 
wholly choking up or obstructing the drain — 
This ph: intis the Equisetum palustre, a weed com- 
mon in moorish and swampy ground, though lit- 
tle noticed by naturalists. Its root, or rather its | 
stem, under ground, is a yard or upwards in| 
length, and in size like a packthread ; from this | 
a root of twice the size of the stem, runs hori- | 
zontally in the ground, taking its origin from a) 
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"inthe Tra neactions of the Society for the Encouragement 


No. 3.—Silas Dadley of Satton, finished in 38 


no Driver, himself Ploogtnian, 

No. 4.—Liuke Fish of Waltham, finished in 46 ' 
minutes, furrows turned [8—one yoke of Oxen, | 
Piloughman and Driver. 

No. 5.—Vhomas Whitcomb of Lexington, fin- 

290 
yoke of Oxen, Vloughumia D. Pollard, and him 
self Driver. 

The Conunitice awarded as folHuws viz :-— 


‘ Ploughoan, Hervey Stone, 10 
Do. | (no Driver.) 5—35 
2d Premium to Samuel Ward, Plough, 12 
Plonehman, Photoas Perkins, 6 





3d Premint to Lake Fish, P lough, 8 
\ fiinself Plonghman, 4 
Diiver Jonas Bemis, Q—14 | 
$70 


Your Committee have to remark, that the 





of Arts, ” &c. Vol. xix. 


lomac root, which strikes parpeniliculasly down- | ‘Te: eams appeared to be w ell trained and j 


This root forms, in some places, beds which oc- ] 
cupy a large portion of the more solid spots of a ! 


; one quarter of an acre, which the competitors | 


| 


| were directed to plough not less than five inches 


minutes, furrows turned 20—one yoke of Oxen, | 


ished in 38 minutes, furrow turned 20—two |! 


Ist. Premism to Gowsun Parson's Plough, 20° 


Driver, Wm. Ward, (a Lad,) 3—21 | 


* 6 Communications to the E Board of A; griculture, ” Vol. ii. 
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in fhe 
condition, aud that it was gratifying to observe, in 


| Mr. Dudley, a competitor from tie county of 

Worcester ; who may probably attribute his 
failure of success to an ordinary plough, and be. 
ing less attentive to the execution of his work, 
| than to the display of the power and agility of his 
| Oxen ; ; which were much admired. Though 
? small in size,” compared with others on the 
field, they were cert: inly creat invalue,” and 
tended to confirm the opivion, that the County 
| justly styled the heart of the commonwealth, ima 
boast of possessing a race of working cattle not 
surpassed in any country. 

The untavoureble weather prevented the com: 
mittee from testing, by the Dynanometcr, the 
comparative resistance “ofthe several Ploughs ; : 
) and they regret that there were hot in compe- 
‘tition any of Wood's or Freeborn’s Cast Iron 
| Ploughs, which appear to be gaining celebrity. 
| ‘The attention of the committee was attracted 
iby the exhibitoa of a plough presented to Gor. 
|) ham Parsons, Esq. by the Hon. Phillip J. Schu- 
ler of Rhinebeck, New-York, and made by Hen. 





Upon the subject-of the Cattle Show, Exhibition of ry Barden of Utica, in that state, resembling in its 


igeneral form and structare, Smacw’s Scorcu 
| plough ; and thongh not entered for the Plough- 
ing Match, yet, from the little resistance, ap- 
parantly encountered in its work, they are im- 
pelled by a sense of the important improvements 
of which the main pillar of husbandry is suscep- 
| tible,todevivte from the strict line of duty assigned 
them, and offer their opinion, that this Plough 
merits further trial and more particalar examin- 
ation. 
| But itisto be hoped that the Mecnanicrans of 





ie Massachusetts, who have so clearly demonstrated 
‘their capacity to improve upon the complicated 
| Machines of the most. celebrated European 
| Artists, will direct their attention to this long 
neglected simple implement ; tor they must be 
aware that in the incuineD PLane and the Screw, 
with Mecnanicar Scresce, are as applicable to 
| the Plough,as they are dependent vpon it for mo- 
‘tion and support. 
S. W. POMEROY, Chairman. 
Brighton, Oct. 18, 1820. 


N. B. The committee recommended to the 
notice of the Trustees, Henry Burrick, a York- 
| shire Ploughm min, for his skit and voluntary ser- 
‘vices in the management of Burden’s Plongh— 
| in consideration of whieh, and of bis commenda- 
ble conduct with Mr. Derby’s Scotch Plough at 
the last year’s Ploughing Mateh, hey granted 


» him a further gratuity of five dollars 


‘| 
| 
| 
| 
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Scull-Cap. 





FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST 
Another case of Lack jaw successfully treated 
,with Scull cop.-—The anti-spasmodic virtues of 
| thisinyaluable plant, have once more decidedly 


confirmed tetanus or lock- -jaw. 

On the 19th of December, last... Dr. Stillwell 
| was called. at Go’clock in the morning, to visit 
the son of Jolm Bail, aged 9 years. He found him 
labouring under an affection of tetanus. The 





| manifested themselves, in the following case of 
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muscles of the neck and back were contracted 





so as todraw his head forcibly backwards, giv- | 


ing at the same time,a corresponding curvature to. 
the spine ; the jaws were iirmly set by conirac- 
tion of the masseter tanscles ; the teeth were 
clinched together, with great pain under the ster- 
num or breast bene ; and other usual symptoms 
of this disease. He had almost continued spasms, 
which lasted 20 or 30 seconds at atime, with in- 
tervals of abont five minutes. It appeared that 
about ten days before, the lad had been pricked 
by the point of a brad or small tack, which bad 
Leen carelessly driven through the heel of his 
shoe, and had made a slight wound, not however, 
so as to contine himto the house, bat which fes- 
tered, and was poulticed by his mother, when it 
healed entirely up, so that he went about his re- 
creation. In the morning ef the 10th, he per- 
cieved an oneasiness iv the wound, but so little 
that he did not mention it, and went to school as 
usuzi ; in the evening he complained of pain in | 
his heel and said it ran up bis thigh. His mo- 

ther prepared a hot Bath of strong lye in which he 

was directed to bold his whole foot for a consid- 











’ 


qualities of the Seutellaria lateriflora in spas- | 
imodic affections. 


—e 





jiuou halt a gili, mixed with water. The next , Of 1819, from iudia, into which country he had 
notmnug (the 2Ist) when the physicians came] been breusht from Busdorah. The certificates 
again, they found him decidedly convalescent ; || of the blood, cast, and expenses attending the im- 
he had taxen the opium only once during the 24 || portation of this horse, have been exanined by 
hours : had not tasted the wine nor taken the !a committee of the New-York Agricultural Soci- 
| brandy of any consequence ; but the decoction , ety, and it has stated officially, that no doubts are 
he had steadily and perseveringly drank as be- | to be entertained of the truth of them. The pre- 
}fore directed. Dr. Kissam discontinued his yi- )sent proprietor, Mr. Van Ratz, of New-York, 
| sits, advising him to drink the tea a week or ten || is understood to have paid four thonsand live hun- 
days longer. The case is concluded by stating 


| dred dollars to the importer, for this hizh blood- 

| that the boy is now playing about quite restored |) ed animal, and has limited him to fifty mares the 

to health. | first season, the whole of which are understood 
Such is the report ofthe facts and circum- 


if ' : eer , . 

i to be with foal. Their progeny, in the hands of 
> ‘ . rn] . > . > . rf . .' y if b : > ~ ; 7 “ 

| stances of tuis cause, Carefully collected from the | judicions persons, may, ina few years, enable the 

jatiending and consulting piyscians, to whom it 


| state of New York to boast of a breed, rivalling 
| has been submitied, and who have both consented | that race of superb horses, which in England bas 
| to ts publication, and also from the mother of the | 


been produced by similar means.” 

lad who nursed bim and gave bim his medicine. | 
i it must [ cannot bat believe, be perfectly satis. | 
i factory to every candid, liberal, and bx nevolent | 
man in establishing beyond question, the curative | 





Fatting Cattle. 


Greatfield, 1 mo. 11, 1821. 


Certam gentiemen of the fa- 





fculity, will; however continue boldly still, to FPcse Pavees: 


! deny the virtues of this plant, and to discounte- |, 
et aes Oe eater "ig | Monmouth Pardy, if not the most skilful and 
‘boat the ae of tt hpcateg Tag. ony . mr pe i successful drover in this state, is at least emi- 
) Sensible effects on the palute, and therefore ts in- |“ °°"" d , ,* 

{nently so; and for this reason I suggest the pro- 


| ert. Bat which of them ft ask, can tell me, by f onblishing in the P B he fol 

| . . . x = y 3 IGH - 

ithe same criterion, the difference between a | PMety of poblishing in the ft Lovan Boy, the fo 
‘lowin: statement. He considers @ proper supply 


| of otl meal, and exactness in regard to time and 
\ quantity, as the two princizal points in feeding 
jeaitle. When we consider the effects of impa- 
i lience or anxiety on an ox, which stands for half 


erable time, and after applying another pouliuce 
she put him to bed. He passed an uneasy night 
till just before day, when he suddenly jumped on 
the floor screaming murder. Dr. Suilwell was 
then sent for and found him in tie situation des- 
cribed. [le directed that opium should be giv- “mushroom growing in the fields, and a toad-stool ; 
en every half hour in doses of half a grain, each | the formera healthy, nutiitive species of food ; 
time, accompanied with a free use of brandy or |! the latter a fatal poison, that has proved fatal to 
wine. Atalittle past two o'clock Dr. Suiiwell! hundreds. Every man’s reccollection will 
called again to see him, and found that the dis- || sapply him with numerous, similar instances. — N sdbepene 
ease had not at all abated, but, on the contrary, |) But your ingenious, book-learned physicians will Reap hour oo nowt rin, ated his food, we Bae 
had gradually continued to increase, allhough he | doubtless assert that it is not the scutellariv, but | be satistied of the great importance of regularity ; 
had taken about 8 grains of the opium, without! the optam and the wine or brandy, to which the i and if he only FECEIRES %: part of the usaal quer 
producing any perceptible effect ; he had not | cure wasowing. And ifthey do, it will be to | tity, the ill effects - HRPAENCE AP only dimi- 
touched the brandy, and of the wine he had swal- || attribute the greater effect to the lesser cause ; | nished. If, es the other hand, the mess is inju- 
lowed but little ; only a few spoonsful; as it did | and is equally repugnant to both sound logic and | diciously increased, it is either wasted or produ- 
not agree with his stomach: One fact will weigh more || °&8 disgust. 

ordered that a quantily of the scullcap should im- | with men of sound common sense, than all the | This subject is an important one to the farmer, 
mediately be procured and a strong. decotion || theories of ail the arguments that the most learn- |, and onght to be better understood. The same . 


it 
{ 


The Doctor then | sound philusoply. 


inade by pouring a pint and a halfef boiling wa- ! ed acute subtlety can devise. 
ter upon half an ounce of the dried herb, of} 
which a wine glass full should be given every ; 


tifleen or twenty minutes; and in the mean | 


time that Doctor R. S. Kissam should be seut | up and walked across the floor. 
for, in case it should be deemed advisable to } 


| 
1 Sar 


divide the nerve or amputate the limb, as the 
only means of saving his life. .At4 o’ctock Dr. 
Stillwell saw the boy again and thought his syurp- | 
toms began to abate, but Dr. Kissam, who now 

saw f:im in consultation for the first time, was of | 
opinion that it was a clearly marked case of te-_ 
‘tanus, and so far advanced that it must terminate | 
in death. They agreed, however, that the same | 
treatment should be cuntinued, until they should | 
visit him in the morning folowing: ordering, 
bis attendants to give the scull-cap unremittingly | 


' 
{ 


every 15 or 20 minutes, the wine or brandy as | 


much as he could take, and in case they sliould 
perceive any thing extraordinary that they 
should also give the opium. The next morning 
the physicians, of renewing their visit, found 
their patient,much to their surprise and pleasure, 
materially better, and giving hopes of a recovery: 
The scall-cap had been regularly adminisiered 
since they last saw him ; twice the opium, had 
been given ; but of the wine he had not’ tasted, 


' 


| this country, to improve the breed of horses ; | 


We read that one: principle will apply to the fatting of hogs and 
‘other live stock. 
In haste, 
But very respectfully thine, 
DAVID THOMAS. 


of the ancient philosophers (as they were called) 
inaintained against an opponent, that there was 
no sach thing as motion, on which the other got 
Troly the creed 
of these ancient philosophers is not extinct. 


B PLOUGH BOY. 

ALBANY 2. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1621. 
“YHE 8USSORAH 

It is undoubtedly of tue highest importance to | 








S. Southwick. 





My oxen, exhibited for the premium on fat 
‘cattle, were finally released from the yoke about 
the first of last November, at which time I be- 
gan to feed with half a bushel of potatoes and a 
peck of meal (equal parts of oil meal and Indian 
meal) to each per day, divided into two eqnal 
‘messes for night and mornjng. Iwas regular 
and exact in regard to the time of giving this food, 
and perhaps never varied more than fifteen minutes 
from the common time. Besides the usual sup- 
plies of-hay and pasture, this food was continued 
till the first of July. A peck of the same mix- 
ture of meal only was then given to each ox, till 
Indian corn was fit to cut, which was given to them 
(stalks and ears together) till the middle of Sep- 
tember, and from that time till the cattle show, 
three pecks of new potatoes, with the former al- 
lowance of meat to each ox. 


MONMOUTH PURDY. 


st 
———— 





, and hence we cannot but wish success to any en- 
terprisiig individual who undertakes to import 
well chosen animals of that noble race from fo- 
reign countsies. In relation to the Bussoran, 
lately impérted, the following article is extracted 
from the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture, 
just poblighed :-— 

“ The state of New-York, perhaps, possesses 
the finest horse that was ever inported into 
America, in the Bussorah Arabian, which, at a 
very greatexpence, was brought here in the fall 














and of the brandy he had not swallowed more 
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POETRY. 











LINES, 
By Camphell, author of the Pleasures of Hope, not in his works. 
As wandering, | found on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone, aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark. where a garden had been; 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 
All wild in the silence of nature, it drew 
From each wandering stm beam a lonely embrace ; 
For the night-weed aud thorn overshadow’d the place, 
Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 


Sweet bud of the wilderness ! emblem of all 
That survives in this desolate heart ! 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may tall, 
But patience shall never depart ; 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and bright, 
Tn the days of delusion by fancy combin'd 
With the vanishing phantoms of tove and delight, 
Abandon my soul like a dream of the night, 
And leave but a desart behind, 








Eas, 
Agricultural Library. 

The library, imported by the Board of Agri- 
culture, is now in possession of the editor of this 
paper, as Secretary of the Board. 
tion contains almost every work of any merit, 


This collec- 


which Las ever been published in Great- Britain, 
on the subjects of Agricultnre and Rural Econo- 
my. It contains geological and topographical 
surveys, ofall the counties of England, connected 
with general views of the state of agriculture in 
those counties respectively. It contains also a 
number of the most interesting works on the 
theory and practice of Agriculture and Rural E- 
economy in their various branches. 

Among others, we shall notice the following, 
as they are characterised in the volume of the 
Board of Agriculture of the state of New-York, 
which will be ready for delivery in a few days. 

LIST OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


. Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine, 20 vols. 8vo. a! 


{ 








the work of an eminent practical farmer ; it 
contains the substance of the article on agricul- 
ture, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

Lawrence’s Agricultural and Veterinary Works, 
5 vols. 8vo. Much valuable information is con- 
tained in this work, on the management of stock, 
and the treatment. of their diseases. 

Every Man his own Farrier, by Francis Clater, 
1 vol. $vo. This useful work has reached the 
| 22d edition. 
| Every Man his own Cattle Doctor, by Francts 
|Clater, 1 vol, 8vo. These two popular works 
contain an accurate description of the diseases of 
horses and live stock in general, with the most 
approved remedies for them. 

A Treatise on the Choice, Buying, and general 
management of Live Stock, by the author of the 
Complete Grazier, 1 vol. 8vo. This work con- 
tains the article on live stock in the Coinplete 
Grazier, on a more enlarged scale. 

The following works have also great merit. 
Skellet on Cows, Parkinson on Live Stock, Price 
on Sheep, Radcliff’s Flanders, Marshall on Agri- 
culture, System of Scotch Husbandry, Norfolk 
Farmer, Elkington on Draining, Young’s Far- 
mer’s Calendar, General Treatise on Cattle, 





sion of this library will enable us to enrich our: 
columns from time to time with extracts, deeply | 
interesting to the farming interests of this coun- | 
try. Of this advantage we shall avail ourselves ' 
to the utmost extent. 


In this number we have! 





generally be in point ofimportance. With these 





| 
‘ture is in session we take the liberty of hinting, 
once more to the members generally, that per- | 


periodical work of extraordinary merit ; the haps they cannot better employ their loose fuuds | 


opinions and practices of some of the most emi- | 
nent agriculturists of Great-Britan, have been _ 
intercharged in this work fur the last twenty 
years ; the conductor of the work, appears to be 
a man of superior attainments for such an under- | 
taking. | 

Sir John Sinclair’s Code -of Agriculture, 1 vol. | 
S8vo. This eminent gentleman, well known as the 
president of the English Board of Agriculture, 
has. been all his life an indefatigable patron of 
rural economy, and has embodied in this valua- 
ble work, the most important notices o! the vari- 
ous branches ef husbandry. 

‘omplete Grazier, 1 vol. Svo. a very judicious 
and interesting work, containing valuable infor- 
mation :voutlive stock, 

Forsyth’s. Principles and Practice of Husbandry, 
2 vols. 8vo. an elaborate work of much merit, 
containing. however, a great deal of matter only 
applicable to Bhitish husbandry. _ 

Huater’s Georgical Essays, 6 vols. 8vo. an un- 
rivalled misceHaneous collection of essays on 
husbandry and natoral philosophy, edited by a 
very learned and ingenious man. 

Dickson’s Farmer’s Companion, 2 vols, 4to. 
this work is by a practical man, and contains a 
genera! account of the improved husbandry. 


i 


| ° ove ; | 
than in patronizing a paper which has been, | 
and shall continue to be invariably devoted to! 


‘the promotion of Agricultural science, free from 
every tincture of personal altercation, or party | 
strife. 

0 Editors who copy articles from the Plough | 
Boy, extracted from the foretgn works in our. 


| for them. 


*.* Subgeriptions for Fhe Plough Boy, ave not 


received for less than one voLtume.. Each vo-} 


lime comprises twelve months, or fiy-tso num- : 
bers ; the numbers are issued weekiy on Satur- | 
day. Each volume commences the first Satur- 
day in June, from which time all subscriptions 
; ust be dated, either prospectively or respec- 


tively. No subscriber, therefore, can withdraw 


with which it commences. The price is Three 
Dollars per anuum ; and it is the cheapest paper 
ever published in the United States. 











Brown’s Treatise on Rural Affairs, 2 vols. &vo. | 


Albany Jan. 27, 182%. 


Morris on Brewing, Experienced Butcher. | 
It will be perceived, at once, that the posses- | 


possession, will please to credit the Plough Bey | 


. . . . 
his subscription before the close of the volume 





‘given a specimen of what those extracts will | 


| atall reasonable hours : 





— a : 
Aurora Female Boarding Scaovol. 

REPORT having been circulated that thig 

Institution was discontinued, the subscribers consider it 
their duty to inform the public, that they last year gave up 
the direction of the School to Svsannan Marriorr, a persou 
eminently qualified to conduct it; she having for a nambey 
«f vears kept the celebrated Briercliff Scheol on the Island of 
New-York, to general satisfaction. We may now state, that 
the Schoo] continues in successfi) operation, and we think it 
has not its superior in the Western district. 

Her terms for board and tuition, including 
lodging and washing, are »80 per annum, or $25 per quarter 
for any shorter period; for Reading, Writing, Aritimetic, 
Grammar, Geography, and the Use of the Globes. 

History, Rhetoric, Epistolary Composition, 
Elements of Astronomy, Chemistry, Philosophy and Botany, 
Plain and Ornamental Needie-work, each branch ¥1 per quar- 


ter additional, 
WALTER WOOD, 
JONATHAN SWAN, 
JETHRO WOOD, 
WM. S. BURLING. 
Aurora, Cayuga co. N.Y. 12th mo. 1820. 





“}’ . . r . 
Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 
certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, liave been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ ofhces, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concermed ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said ofiices, 
And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, inthe city of Albany, and on 


|) the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction, to the 


highest bidder, so much of each bot, piece or parcel of laud 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 


| grow and may be @ue thercon at the time of sale 


Fhe conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hours after the sale. pay the prrchase moueys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 


ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 


ie J 
advantages, we hope to receive an addition to | 
i . : : : | 
}our list of subscribers; and whilst the legisla- 





so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the sak! two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasess, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per anavin.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all elaims of the state thereon. 


|| And in caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 


conveyance be in the acteal possession and eccuparcy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations aid provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing move effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,”? and further to amend the act for the 
assessinent and collection of taxes” pa-sed April 13, 1019. 
ARCIUD. MINTYRE, Comptrelier. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

ft<>> Persons who may have made payments into the treast'- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in o:derto Le so 
entered and countersigned before the My of sale; or that in 
case of failing todo so, their lands will be sold} and they theie- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be veceived on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


i= The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 


till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 


en o'clock in the forenoon. 
ARCWp MINTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 

ft Agreeably to an act of the legislature 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, inthe 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHb. MINTYRE, Compt»: 


6 Albany, February 4, 1820, 





